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THE GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT ITALY 
PART II 



By Albert W. Van Buren 
Librarian of the American Academy in Rome 



The second category of evidence consists of the inscriptions and 
other similar records which have come down to us directly from 
antiquity. The great work that is being done, especially by the 
Germans, in collecting and publishing the mass of epigraphical 
material, is too familiar to all to require many words here; the 
volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and the Ephemeris 
Epigrapkica are of course constantly in use by the workers in this 
field. And the value of the information which inscriptions can 
yield is very great, especially in the identification of ancient sites 
and buildings. The milestones and boundary stones form a speci- 
ally important class. But it is well to keep in mind the general 
principle 1 that the most valuable information to be drawn from the 
inscriptions is obtained by studying them not individually but 
collectively: tables of statistics are generally of more real sig- 
nificance than isolated data. 

In passing, it will be observed that the coins play no such part 
in the reconstruction of ancient Italian topography as they do in 
some other parts of the ancient world. 2 The reason for this differ- 
ence is instructive: in the early period, the native Italic tribes were 
very backward in the adoption of a coined currency, and when 
they were just beginning to take steps in this direction the Roman 
coinage, fit symbol of the state that issued it, dominated the 
whole peninsula and crushed out the numismatic manifestations of 
local independence at the same time that the Roman power crushed 
out that independence itself. 

We must devote more space to the evidence transmitted from 

1 Compare Haverfield, in Hogarth, op. cit., pp. 313-15. 
3 Among the Greek cities of southern Italy the situation is naturally different. 
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antiquity. 1 In this connection there are several considerations of a 
general nature to be borne in mind. In the first place, the Romans 
were not, like the Greeks, a people of a pronounced scientific bent. 
The Hellenistic monarchs organized scientific expeditions and pro- 
moted research; the Romans devoted their energies to building 
roads and compiling practical road-books and road-maps. They 
lacked the scientific spirit, but they handled capably their adminis- 
trative business from a practical standpoint. This explains much 
in the character of their records. And it may be said at the same 
time that the solid virtues of this hard-headed, methodical race 
have left just as visible traces in their geographical literature as 
in their more pretentious remains. 

Moreover, in dealing with this material we are dealing largely 
with the products of late antiquity — of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries a.d. These are centuries which we have no right to despise 
or to neglect. Their writers no longer expressed themselves in 
Ciceronian or Tadtean phrase; their art was indeed far removed 
from the delicate fancy or the technical facility of the Augustan 
age. But it was an epoch of great movements of humanity and of 
great thinkers and actors. The heritage of antiquity was being 
put in order for transmission to later ages. Men like Diocletian, 
Constantine, Anastasius, Justinian marked out the lines to be 
followed by the course of government during the succeeding ten 
centuries; and at the same time the lines were being marked out 
in which the development of speculative thought, and of the arts, 
was to run. The Peutinger Tablet and the Antonine and Jerusalem 
itineraries represent, for us, the definite form assumed by the 
Roman world when it stood on the threshold of the Middle Ages. 

Again we shall better understand how to deal with much of 
this material, if we realize that it has come down to us in a different 
way, and through somewhat different channels, than the literary 
texts of classical antiquity. We are familiar nowadays with cer- 
tain classes of books of a practical character which from time to 
time are re-edited, abridged, enlarged, modified, and so on — which, 

1 It may not be known to the reader that there are in course of publication new 
editions of two essential guides in this field, Christ's "Griechische Literaturgeschichte" 
(in Iwan v. Mueller's Handbuch) and Teuffel's Roemische Liter -aturgeschichte. 
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to use the current phrase, are "kept up to date." "Farmers' 
almanacks," textbooks, such as those which pass under the vener- 
able name of Euclid, some encyclopedias, the Baedekers, Murrays, 
etc., that form the indispensable paraphernalia of the traveler — all 
these have been transmitted in a fundamentally different manner 
from the texts of the Bible, Shakespeare, and Dickens. For those 
who have to deal with these manuals, there is nothing sacred in 
the verbal text. It is the usefulness of the work to the purchaser, 
not the transmission of the ipsissima verba of the writer, that 
forms the editor's chief concern. 

And the same was true in late antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages, with regard to a similar class of writings. The manuals of 
the monasteries — calendars of saints' days, rules of the orders — 
were transmitted in this fashion; and it has proved one of the most 
engrossing problems set before modern scholarship, to work back 
to the primitive forms of these documents. Among our geographical 
literature we shall find several works with regard to which the 
same conditions hold. 

But I must proceed to the enumeration of the evidence trans- 
mitted from antiquity. And I begin with the specifically geo- 
graphical documents, arranging them in relation to the degree of 
precision with which they were drawn up. First in order comes 
the only map — if it is fairly entitled to be so named — which has come 
down to us of the Roman empire: the Peutinger Tablet, Tabula 
Peutingeriana. 1 It belongs to an extremely limited number of 
mediaeval parchments in which, owing to special technical reasons, 
the scribes continued the ancient tradition of the roll (volumen), 
long after it had been discarded for other purposes in favor of the 
book (codex). This circumstance was not without influence on the 
fortunes of the tablet, since the outer part of the roll, being exposed 
to damp and wear, suffered grievously while at the same time is 
served as a protection to the inner layers. Thus it came about that 
the tablet, starting in the west and working toward the east of the 

1 The most convenient edition is K. Mueller, Die Weltkarte des Casterius. Plates 
and text. Ravensburg: Maier, 1887. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana received that name from a former owner, a certain 
Konrad Peutinger. 
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empire, lacks entirely the first of the twelve pieces of parchment, 
one foot in height and nearly two feet in width, of which it origi- 
nally consisted ; and the next piece in order, although still preserved, 
is much the worse for wear. Space fails me to describe adequately 
this unique document, one of the chief treasures of the Imperial 
Library in Vienna, or even to allude briefly to the peculiarities of 
the system adopted by its makers or the many details of exceptional 
interest which it presents. I will only say that the character of the 
lettering used serves to date the present copy roughly in the twelfth 
century; that the tablet represents three imperial residences, 
Rome, Constantinople, and Antioch, and many smaller adminis- 
trative and military centers, fortresses, and the like; that the impor- 
tant cities of each continent are connected by roads, the distances 
on each of which are carefully given in Roman miles; that it 
reveals 'acquaintance with Christianity — the church of St. Peter 
in Rome is depicted, while at the same time that stronghold of 
paganism, the shrine of Daphne near Antioch, is represented as 
still in existence; and that these together with other indications, 
such as the boundaries of the provinces and the empire, have led 
investigators to the conclusion that the original, of which the 
Vienna Tablet directly or indirectly is a copy, was made in the 
interval of time between September 365 and May 366 a.d. 

It was peculiarly fitting that a photograph of the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana should have been assigned a prominent place in the exhibition 
illustrative of the provinces of the Roman Empire, at the Baths of 
Diocletian in Rome in the year 191 1, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation of Rome as 
the capital of United Italy. And I well remember my emotions, 
when, on a visit to the delightful quarters which Commendatore 
Boni has fitted up for his occupancy in connection with his excava- 
tions on the Palatine Hill, I discovered that he had framed and hung 
on the wall, on that very site from which imperial messages were 
wont to speed to all regions where the Roman eagles were carried, 
a copy of this same parchment roll, the most eloquent record that 
has survived from that empire, the long enumeration of whose 
provinces, to use the unemotional phrase of Gibbon, "might 
almost induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients," 
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who "gradually assumed the license of confounding the Roman 
monarchy with the globe of the earth." 

It is in its indications of the road system, and of the distances 
from place to place, that the Tabula Peutingeriana is of especial 
value to us; and evidently the ancients were of a similar mind, 
although for somewhat different reasons. They made use of similar 
maps for the compilation of lists of post-stations, with their relative 
distances, along the great routes of the empire. These lists are 
now known as itineraria scripta, or adnotata, in contradistinction 
to the Tabula Peutingeriana, the itinerarium pictum. The most 
comprehensive of them is the Antonine Itinerary, Itinerarium Anto- 
nini. 1 Who the "Antoninus" was whose name it bears, it would 
be interesting to know — probably not the "pious" emperor, but 
his reprobate namesake whom we call Caracalla. At least, although 
the document in its present form is datable in the period of Dio- 
cletian or shortly after, 2 there is reason to think that the work 
is based on an earlier one which may well be of Caracalla's reign. 

There is also preserved a sea itinerary (Itinerarium Maritimum), 
to which I can only allude in passing. 

It was a significant as well as picturesque moment in the world's 
history when triumphant Christianity openly took over to its own 
uses the administrative machinery of imperial Rome. There is 
no more impressive monument of this process than the Jerusalem 
Itinerary — Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum — a guide prepared appar- 
ently in the years 333 a.d. and following, for the use of pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, and outlining a route which starts from Bordeaux 
and proceeds by way of Milan, the Balkan territory, Constantinople, 
the interior of Asia Minor, and Antioch, to Palestine; the return 
trip includes a land journey up the entire length of the Italian 
peninsula, as far as Milan, at which point our pilgrim was left to 
retrace his steps as best he could along the roads by which he had 
set out from Bordeaux. The utilizing of the old Roman road system 

'This, together with the two other itineraries which I am about to mention, 
will be found in Itinerarium Antonini Augusti et Hierosolymitanum, edd. G. Parthey et 
M. Pindar. Berolini: Nicolai, 1848. 

1 For example, it mentions "Legio I. Iovia" and "legio II. Herculea," and "Dio- 
cletianopolis"; but on the other hand, Cirta is not yet styled Constantina, and one of 
the routes passes from Sirmium to Nicomedia without mention of Constantinople. 
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by the devotees of the new faith — a practice to be sure which 
originated as early as New Testament times, although under some- 
what different circumstances — could not be more clearly illustrated 
than in this extraordinary document. But it was not enough for 
the fourth-century pilgrim that he should know the names of the 
civitates, mansiones, and mutationes on his journey, with the relative 
distances between them: he needed information and guidance 
concerning the sights to be seen when once he had safely reached 
the Holy Land. And so for a portion of the Jerusalem Itinerary 
the colorless list of names and distances gives way to what one 
might almost mistake for a page or so out of one of our Baedekers 
or Murrays of today. "There is the Mount Agazaren," runs the 
text (587, 3 ff ., of the usual numbering) ; "there the Samaritans say 
that Abraham made sacrifice; and one ascends to the summit by 
means of steps, three hundred in number. Then at the foot of the 
mount there is a place the name of which is Sechim; there is erected 
a monument where Joseph was buried in a farm which Jacob his 
father gave him. It was there that Dina the daughter of Jacob 
was carried off by the sons of the Amorites." Farther on (589, 
9 ff.): "There are in Jerusalem two great pools beside the temple, 
that is to say one to the right, the other to the left, made by 
Solomon. Farther within the city, moreover, are two other pools, 
around which are five porches, called Bethsaida. There it is that 
those who have been ill many years are healed. Now the water of 
these pools is troubled, being like unto scarlet in color. A dungeon 
is there likewise, where Solomon was wont to torture the demons " — 
and so on for several pages, giving us a precious glimpse into the life 
of the Christian pilgrims of that period. One regrets that they, 
and ourselves with them, were not systematically informed as to 
the antiquities at other points on their wanderings. 

I cannot leave the subject of these "itineraries" without a word 
as to the language in which they are written. The geographical 
names, as they occur in the manuscripts, have in many instances 
a surprisingly modern appearance. The text-critic, to whom a 
form which is possibly corrupt is as a red rag to a bull, is 
tempted to say, "Scribes' blunders!" and to restore the good 
classical forms. But it is well to proceed slowly in this matter. 
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In many cases it is tolerably certain that at the time when these 
documents were compiled, these place-names, in the language of 
the people — with which the writers frequently betray their familiar- 
ity — had already bridged a good part of the gap that lies between 
their classical and their modern forms. 1 

Next must be mentioned a special class of documents which by 
good rights should have been included among the inscriptional 
rather than the transmitted evidence; but as they were obviously 
copied from something like the itineraries with which we have been 
occupied it seems more convenient to introduce them at this point. 
I refer to the four famous silver cups from the medicinal springs 
of Vicarello, in southern Etruria. 2 They were evidently made at 
Gades (Cadiz), in the course of the third century a.d., for the use 
of prospective voyagers to Rome. With a degree of ingenuity and 
enterprise which wins our admiration, and which we may trust 
served to attract more purchasers than the four of whom we know, 
the anonymous silversmith excogitated a combination of drinking 
cup for use during the journey, list of post-stations along the route, 
and what appealed to some at least of the purchasers as a peculiarly 
appropriate object for dedication to the divinity of the springs upon 
the expiration of the long journey. The grammatical form of the 
heading, "Itinerarium a Gades Romam," should interest the 
Romance philologist in proportion as it may shock the Latin 
grammarian. 

1 In modern place-names, as in other things, we have to distinguish sharply 
between what is due to unbroken popular tradition and what is the result of a con- 
scious effort, made in recent times, or perhaps as far back as the Renaissance, to revive 
ancient forms that had fallen into disuse. The great Sicilian volcano is called by the 
natives of that island, when conversing carelessly among themselves, Mongibetto; 
and this name, with its two component roots, one Latin and one Saracen, both meaning 
"mountain," tells a story of century-long intercourse between Saracen rulers and 
Latin subjects; but if the Sicilians are addressing a foreigner, or for any other reason 
feel it incumbent on them to speak "Italian" (i.e., the literary language) rather than 
" Sicilian," then they will use the word Etna which has been taught them in the schools 
and been made familiar to them by the newspapers. In like manner, the Alban Mount 
became "Monte Cavi" in the Middle Ages, and is still generally known by that name 
among the peasantry; while the books, and bookish people speak of it as "Monte 
Albano," or at least try to make the vulgar "Cavi" more presentable morphologically 
by altering the final i to 0. 

' C.I.L., XI, No. 1, pp. 496 ff . 
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Two mediaeval works, that which passes under the name of 
the Anonymus Ravennas (ninth century), and that of Guido 
(1118 a.d.), must be mentioned here as containing much material 
of an earlier date. 1 

We turn now to a different category of evidence — to what, in 
spite of its somewhat disguised form, is really a state document 
coming not from late antiquity but from the age of Augustus, and 
in fact from the hand of none other than Augustus himself ! In that 
extraordinarily encyclopedic work, the Naturalis Historia of the 
elder Pliny, there are four books (iii-vi) devoted to the geography 
of the Roman world, and of these a considerable section, extending 
from the 38th to the 133d chapter of Book iii, has to do with Italy. 
Now, as we shall see below, Pliny drew on various sources for his 
information; but together with the rest he was making use of the 
Commentaries of Augustus — a state document of unique importance. 
Pliny's actual words are worth quoting (N.H., III, 46): "Nunc 
ambitum eius [i.e., of Italy] urbesque enumerabimus, qua in re 
praefari necessarium est auctorem nos divum Augustum secuturos, 
discriptionemque ab eo factam Italiae totius in regiones XI." 
And in fact, so naive are the excellent Pliny's methods of composi- 
tion that it requires no exceptional gift of discernment to see what 
portions of his account of Italy are transcribed from Augustus' 
Commentaries. The value of this official record of the state of 
Italy at the time of its epoch-making reorganization under the first 
emperor is obvious. 

We are less fortunate in regard to another geographical docu- 
ment of the Augustan age, the map of the world based on material 
gathered by Agrippa, which his sister Polla and Augustus exhibited 
in the Campus Martius. The difficult questions relating to the 
origin and character of this famous map and its possible influence on 
extant writings have been fully discussed by Detlefsen in a recent 
work, 2 to which it will be sufficient for me to refer. 

1 Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia et Guidonis Geographica, edd. M. Pindar et 
G. Parthey. Berolini: Nicolai, i860. 

See the discussion of these rather tangled webs of tradition and invention, in 
Teuffel, Rom. Literaturgeschichte. 

2 D. Detlefsen, Ursprung Einrichtung und Bedeutung der Erdkarte Agrippas 
{ = Quellen und Forschungen zur alien Geschichte, Heft 13). Berlin: Weidmann, 1906. 
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It would appear that still another item is to be added to the 
official records of ancient Italy of which we have information. In 
that strange congeries of treatises on surveying which we know as 
the Gromatici veteres, a wonderful repository of the scientific, theo- 
logical, and legal lore of many centuries, is incorporated (pp. 209-62 
of Lachmann's edition) what purports to be "Liber Augusti 
Caesaris et Neronis" — it is generally referred to as "Liber Coloni- 
arum." In its present state, it is obviously very heterogeneous in 
character; but there can be little doubt that it contains, together 
with a large proportion of what may fairly be characterized as 
rubbish, a considerable amount of authentic information of positive 
value concerning the coloniae of Italy. 

The most important literary account which we possess of the 
ancient world as a whole is the Geography of Strabo, who wrote this 
treatise under Augustus, as a companion to a great historical work 
now lost, and subjected it to revision in the opening years of the 
reign of Tiberius. 1 Books v and vi are devoted to Italy. I shall 
not endeavor to give a detailed description or appreciation of 
Strabo's great work; I will only say that the more familiar one is 
with his account of Italy, the more likely will he be to appreciate the 
character of the conditions under which Rome attained a position of 
supremacy in the western Mediterranean. 2 

I cannot forbear, however, to mention one feature which did 
not attract my notice when I first read this account of Italy, but 
which has gradually been forcing itself upon my attention as I 
have returned to its perusal. In Strabo's day, the prosperity and 
populousness of many portions of Italy was a thing of the past: 
men pointed to moldering ruins, to a few hovels nestling in one 
corner of a great abandoned circuit of wall, to venerable shrines 
whose former magnificence was attested by tradition and by the 
lavish scale of their edifices, but which were virtually deserted save 

1 See the interesting discussion of "the time and place in which Strabo composed 
his Historical Geography," in E. Pais, Ancient Italy (tr. by C. D. Curtis) (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1908), pp. 370-430. The whole volume is of interest as bear- 
ing on this general field. 

* It is needless to say that the new edition of Strabo with commentary which is 
announced as in preparation by a group of American scholars is awaited with much 
interest. 
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for the perfunctory service of a few hired menials or state slaves. 
In districts like that strip of marshy ground which fringes the Gulf 
of Tarentum, and which today is notoriously infested with malaria, 
the explanation lies near at hand: at some time in the three or four 
centuries that had intervened between the golden days of Magna 
Graecia and the reign of Augustus, the great scourge, harder to 
combat, because less visible and less understood, than the attacks 
of barbarian neighbors, had made its appearance, and swiftly or 
slowly, as circumstances might decide, had sapped the vitality of 
Croton, Sybaris, Metapontum, and their sister-commonwealths. 
Other causes, of an economic nature, may have operated in other 
parts of the mainland and Sicily; but for a considerable portion of 
Latium, at any rate, the conditions seem to have been much the 
same as for Magna Graecia. We read in Strabo's account of the 
country about Lavinium (v. 3. 5) : ". . . . the Samnites devastated 
this region, and the mere vestiges of cities remain; but they 
are known to fame by reason of the sojourn of Aeneas and the 
sacred rites which men say have been handed down from those 
days." And in another passage he suggests the true reason for 
this abandonment, when he says (v. 3. 5): "All Latium is fertile, 
and it bears every manner of fruit, except a few places along the 
coast, which are marshy and pestilential, such as Ardea and the 
district extending from a point between Antium and Lanuvium as 
far as the Pontine territory and part of the territory of Setia, and 
the country about Terracina also and the Promontory of Circe, 
and with the exception also of what is mountainous and rocky 
ground." That there was some causal relation between stagnant 
water and malaria he seems to realize, for at a certain point in his 
description of what at the present day is an equally malaria-infected 
region, the marshes of the Po Valley and the Emilia, he tells us 
(v. 1. 7) that Ravenna was in his time the most populous city in 
the marshes, being built entirely on piles 1 and traversed by canals, 
the inhabitants communicating with each other by bridges or ferries ; 
and was kept healthy by the fact that the canals were open to the 
action of the tide.* It is, however, at present a matter for dispute, 

1 1 cannot think that the translation "built of wood," preferred by some for the 
Greek &\oira.yfis, is correct in this passage. 

1 This description reminds the modern traveler of Venice rather than Ravenna. 
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as to how great were the inroads of malaria in northern Italy in the 
Augustan period. 1 

Pomponius Mela, who under Claudius or Caligula wrote three 
books De Chorographia, devotes chaps. 58-73 of Book ii to a 
very brief account of Italy — "magis quia ordo exigit quam quia 
monstrari eget," as he says: "nota sunt omnia." 

I have already alluded to the very important account of Italy 
in Pliny's Naturalis Historia, Book iii, chaps. 38-132. The sources 
on which Pliny drew for information consisted of a coasting itinerary 
or periplus, to use the Greek term, the Commentaries of Augustus 
which have been mentioned above, some twenty other writers whom 
he names, including the antiquarian works of Cato and Varro, and 
his own observation — I was about to say, "and last but not least, 
his own observation. " But when we are dealing with this particular 
author, the perfect type of bookworm who compiles and copies but 
does not see and note, we feel somewhat at a loss in deciding to 
how great a degree we can consider him an original source for the 
aspect of the country in which he must have spent a large part of 
his days. 

So much for specifically geographical sources in this field. From 
what I may call the non-geographical technical writers — the survey- 
ors (gromatici veteres), 2 the agricultural writers (scriptores ret rusticae) 

1 The whole question of ancient malaria has attracted much attention in recent 
years, owing largely to the brilliant studies of Mr. W. H. S. Jones. See Jones, Ross, 
and Ellett, Malaria, a Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome (Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Bowes, 1907); Jones, Malaria and Greek History (Manchester University 
Press, 1909 [= Publications of the University of Manchester, Hist. Series, No. 8]); and 
Jones's resumptive article, "Dea Febris, a Study of Malaria in Ancient Italy," in 
University of Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, II (1909), 97-124. 

Opinions will doubtless differ as to the extent to which as yet it has been possible 
to bring into satisfactory connection with and interpret in the light of this new theory 
all the bits of evidence that lie scattered through the pages of the ancient authors; 
but it will be generally conceded that the labors of Mr. Jones mark the opening of a 
new era in the study of several important aspects of the life of antiquity, and that it is 
no longer possible to leave this element out of consideration in investigating the causes 
which contributed to the diminution of the population and at the same time the 
change in the character of much of the life and thought in the ancient world, and 
eventually brought about that shifting of the economic, social, and intellectual equilib- 
rium of a large area of the eastern hemisphere which we are accustomed to describe 
as the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

2 See the admirable r&um6 of what we know of their work, in H. Stuart Jones, 
Companion to Roman History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), pp. 13-30. Professor 
Stuart Jones's book represents a far more important addition to our apparatus in the 
field of Roman antiquities than its modest title would imply. 
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and the jurists — much valuable information may be obtained as 
to methods of surveying and farming, land laws, 1 and the like. 
The historians, too, are often helpful through their indications as to 
the topographical setting of historical events, especially military 
campaigns; although it must be admitted that the strongly rhe- 
torical tendency of the Roman historians has not made for lucidity 
in this respect. 

It will perhaps be somewhat of a shock to the reader who has 
followed our discussion up to this point, to realize that the one 
remaining category of ancient evidence on Italian geography is 
nothing less than Roman literature as a whole, including portions 
of the Greek literature of the Roman period. The mention of 
this great field has been deferred to this point, not by reason of any 
personal aversion of my own to the litterae humaniores, but simply 
because in reconstructing a picture of ancient Italy we must begin 
as a painter begins his landscape — first block out the space to be 
covered, then add one fixed point after another, then connect them 
by lines, filling in details as may be; and not until then are we 
ready to apply the color which gives depth and atmosphere and 
life to the picture. And it is important to note this respect in 
which the study of Greek and Roman antiquity differs from that 
for instance of the Egyptian or the Mesopotamian culture, namely, 
that the Greeks and Romans wrote not only documents but litera- 
ture as well. 

The ancient inhabitants of the Nile and Euphrates valleys have 
left us extensive monumental remains, architecture, tombs, statues, 
and the rest — there is no lack of evidence on which to base a judg- 
ment as to their artistic attainments, or the material resources 
of their respective civilizations; they have bequeathed also a rich 
legacy of epigraphical records, priestly formulas, legal documents, 
and the like; but notwithstanding the abundance of writings which 
come from them, they have left us no literature. And the reason 
is obvious: they had no literature, because they had no thinkers 
in the sense in which that word is used with us. In those days 
the individual man had not yet learned to feel and think and 

1 E.g., with regard to the servitutes, that is to say, the obligations incumbent on 
those situated along the highways to provide means of conveyance for the state posts. 
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speak for himself. As Lucretius long ago said: 1 "Primum Graius 
homo " And the stream of independent, individual, aggres- 
sive thought, feeling, and expression that began amid the bustling 
throngs of the early Ionian cities has come on and on, transformed 
and institutionalized by Rome — for if there is truth in the words 
"Ex Oriente lux," these other words are equally true, "Ex Occi- 
dente lux" — until all our western civilization has become leavened 
with this something which is not as the leaven of the Egyptians. 
What distinguishes the appeal made to America by Greek and Rom- 
an antiquity from that of the oriental monarchies is this, that we 
hear the voice of our own cultural ancestors, calling us back to 
what is our own, not necessarily because it appeals to our sense 
of color or proportion or symmetry or religious awe but because it 
was made by men who were individually free, and who thought 
and acted as we think and act, and into whose heritage of culture 
we have entered. 

So much concerning our evidence from antiquity. I need not 
linger over the evidence from mediaeval and modern times which 
the specialist has in many instances to weigh, except to state that 
bits of information are constantly cropping out from the most 
unpromising corners. A chance entry in the annals of a monastery, 
telling of a freshet that carried away a bridge or a dam that had 
stood from the age of Augustus or of Trajan to the days of the 
twelfth- or thirteenth-century chronicler; some saint's name 
associated with a local shrine, such as the San Cesario whose 
presence arouses the suspicion that an ancient holding of the 
imperial house is not far off; some place-name that in spite of trans- 
formation often difficult to explain by the recognized laws of pho- 
netics still keeps alive an ancient memory: such are the materials 
from which by the ingenious labors of the specialist has been 
recovered much of interest and value to be placed on our map of 
ancient Italy. And if enthusiasm has in some instances outrun 
discretion and the map of contemporary Italy bears not a few 
ancient names whose historical connection with the localities to 
which the edict of those in high position has assigned them is 

1 The phrase has been already quoted in a similar connection by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America, I (1909-10), 263. 
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dubious, the philosopher will reflect that the student is not likely 
to be deceived by the glamour of official terminology, which after 
all is but another manifestation of a universal law; the present is 
not overburdened with hesitancy or scruple when it wishes to 
appropriate to itself the leavings of past generations. And the 
regret which the antiquarian may feel in the presence of infelicities 
such as those to which we have referred and those other more 
numerous instances in which a name evoking secular memories 
has had to make way for one dating from but yesterday, is as 
nothing when compared with the satisfaction inspired in the hearts 
of those who love Italy, at the sight of a great race, rousing itself 
after centuries of foreign domination, internal dissension, and 
depression of spirit, and in its own way reviving the glories of that 
land of which Vergil sang (Georgics ii. 173 f.). 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Salumia tellus, 
Magna virum! 



